It Takes a 
Heap of Traffic... 


You’ve probably met a lot of railroaders like Joe Smith. 
Joe’s a quiet guy, but he takes a lot of pride in his family, 
his home and his job. His kids look healthy and happy. And 
his lawn is the greenest on the whole block. 

Everybody knows Joe works for Southern Pacific. He 
doesn’t exactly broadcast the fact, but it seems to enter nat- 
urally into conversations with neighbors, friends and the 
merchants with whom he deals. He enjoys telling them about 
the newest kinds of SP equipment and service and the com- 
pany’s multi-million dollar improvement program. 

In his good-natured way Joe lets people know that South- 
ern Pacific is the finest way to ship and travel. And he doesn’t 
hesitate to ask for the business. 

Joe isn’t a salesman; he doesn’t pretend to be. But he 
“sells” SP service, because he knows that only traffic can 
create jobs and produce the money to meet payrolls. As he 
puts it, “Anything shipped over our lines —— anyone who 
uses one of our trucks or our pipe lines—helps me.” 

Today, when Southern Pacific must compete with other 
forms of transportation for every carload of freight and 
every passenger, it makes good sense for all of us to follow 
Joe’s example. 

Putting in a “plug” for SP only takes a minute and it 
may help bring in that all-important traffic. And traffic is 
what it takes to make good jobs better. 
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SP's 3 district foresters: top, 
W. F. Horstman, Weaverville, 
checks growth rings; center, 
R. C. Sias studies a map, 
with Mt. Shasta framed in his 
office window; and bottom, 
Leon Sanford of Grass Val- 
ley looks over terrain above 
Donner Lake, with SP snow 
sheds in background, These 
men supervise the operation 
of SP’s sustained yield pro- 


gram in the-field, 
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SP Farms 


Tits Forests 


Our sustained yield 


program produces 
yearly timber crops 
and protects some 
of America’s most 


beautiful forests. 


Twenty-three full-time Southern Pacific for- 
esters are conducting a combined business and 
love affair with some of the most beautiful 
forest lands in America. 

The business, under the stewardship of the 
SP Land Department, consists in the long-range 
management of about 400,000 acres of com- 
pany land in Northern California for sustained 
yield of timber crops. 

The love affair results in careful supervision 
of this program by Southern Pacific foresters 
so that the lands will remain beautiful as well 
as productive. 

“In our sustained yield program,” explains 
SP Chief Forester Kermit A. Cuff, “we grow 
trees as a crop, improving their rate of growth 
by judicious thinning and protecting them as 
far as possible from such forest enemies as fire, 
insects and disease. SP sells about $1.25 mil- 
lion worth of timber annually, but we limit the 
harvesting of mature trees to the reproductive 
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RIGHT: Young fir trees cover area 
previously logged near Mt. Shasta. 
Note ald stump in foreground; Dis- 
trict Forester Dick Sias in back- 


ground. > 


BELOW: Measuring o Ponderosa 
pine fog to determine number of 
board feet of lumber it will make is 
Forest Asst. Chet Montgomery of 
Shasta District. 


RIGHT: Asst. District Forester R. E, Alkins, 
Shasta District, marks fire-scarred pine for 
cutting. Tree locks sound, but is @ poor 
survival risk, 


sili HES 
ABOVE: Chief Forester K. A. Cuff and Sur- 
veyor-Draftsman Keith Janes, r., look over 
Trinity Lake, which covers about 4,000 
acres of former $P fand. 


ods 


capacity of the land, We actually 
grow more trees than we cut.” 
One of the first private land own- 
ers in the West to manage its forests 
on a perpetual yield basis, Southern 
Pacific established its present pro- 
gram in 195]. Prior to thal, our 
policy had been to sell forest land. 


How Much to Harvest? 


The first step in the new program 
was to withdraw our remaining 
forest land in Northern California 
from sale. The next step’ was to 
evaluate the amount, type and loca- 
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In 1951 SP joined the Tree Farm System, a voluntary, nation- 


wide conservation program. RIGHT: Dist. Forester W. F. Horst- 
man checks growth of seedlings SP planted in burned area. 


tion of the timber on this land and 
to estimate its annual rate of growth. 
By studying aerial photographs and 
by careful on-the-ground sampling 
over a 4-year period, skilled SP 
photogrammetrists (experts in the 
interpretation of aerial photos) 
were able to obtain the necessary 
data to estimate how much of each 
type of SP timber can be harvested 
annually without disturbing the fa- 
vorable balance of growth. 

The program has been fully un- 
derway since 1956, Last year, SP 
lands produced about 66 million 
board feet of lumber—chiefly pine, 
fir and incense cedar. 

“This continuing supply of SP 
timber helps sustain the economy of 
California’s forest counties,” Louis 
Frandsen, manager of the SP Land 
Department, points out, “And the 
public hencfits from our program in 
other ways, too. We do not post ‘no 
trespass’ signs on our land, People 
are welcome to enjoy. our forests, 
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lakes and streams—made more ac- 
le through our system of log- 
ging roads. And well-managed 
forests prevent soil erosion in im- 
portant watershed areas and pro- 
vide food and shelter for many 
forms of wildlife.” 


Too Busy to Fish 


The three SP distriet foresters 
who supervise the actual opera- 
tion of the program are William F. 
Horstman and Righard C. Sias, who 
share adjoining districts that cover 
most of Trinity, Shasta and Siski- 
you Counties, and Leon Sanford, 
whose district extends roughly from 
Nevada City to Lake Tahoe. 

These summer days, Bill, Dick, 
Leon and their assistants find 
themsclves looking longingly at 
blue Iakes and flashing mountain 
streams, but they are much too busy 
to swim or fish. Nearly all of their 
field work must be done in the 
spring, summer and early fall, be- 
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RIGHT: This year SP Christmas trees 
will be harvested near Leake Tohoe. 


BELOW: Dist. Forester Leon Sanford, 
1, chats with Chuck Siddall, plant 
supt., Tahoe Timber Co., purchaser of 


fore winter rains and snows close 
the forest roads. 

“For seven or eight months out 
of the year, we work as long as the 
job takes,” Bill Horstman says. 
“Winter's our quiet time, when we 
go a little slower and catch up on 
our office work.” 

SP does not do any of its own 
logging. It sells standing timber on 
a contract basis to lumber com- 
panies. Usually independent opera- 
tors fell the trees and transport them 
to the saw mills, Since we base our 
sales on the number of board feet 
of lumber in a given stand of trees, 
however, SP foresters must com- 
plete various steps before any sale 
can be made. 

First step is to select a likely stand 
of timber with a sufficient number 
of mature trees ready for harvest- 
ing. Next, the area of the proposed 
sale must be carefully defined. 

“This takes quite a bit of doing,” 
says Dick Sias. “The government 
surveyors who divided up Northern 
California into sections (square 
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mile blocks) in the 1870’s and °80’s 
considered much of it wasteland 
and were careless in establishing 
section corners. As a result, we have 
a hard time finding the corners on 
which to base our property lines.” 

Once having located a section cor- 
ner, SP foresters plot the bound- 
aries of the sale with compass and 
chain (a 66-foot steel tape), often 
climbing mile-high mountains and 
hacking their way through chest- 
high thickets of manzanita. 


Cruising the Timber 


Then, one of ourexperts “cruises” 
the timber in the defined area. 
Usually this is a 10% on-the-ground 
sampling of the type, amount, and 
quality of timber in the area. If the 
proposed sale covers three square 
miles, the timber cruiser must in- 
ventory 192 acres, noting the va- 
riety, diameter, height, grade (num- 
ber of knots) and condition of every 
tree in the sample area. 

Our modern timber cruisers go 
home to their families at night, but 
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SP’s early timber cruisers roamed 
the woods for weeks al a time, lonely 
as lighthouse keepers. Several were 
famous for their ability to locate the 
original section corners, and their 
unique trademarks, blazed on trees, 
are considered almost as valid to- 
day as the vanished markings of 
the pioneer surveyors. Perhaps the 
most famous of them all was W. H. 
Snell, who worked for SP from 
1910 to 1932 and whose strange 
trademark was a tilted “57” carved 
shoulder high into the trunk of an 
oak tree. 

Sample data from the timber 
eruise enables SP foresters to esti- 
mate with 90% accuracy the num- 
ber of board feet of lumber that can 
be made from the mature trees. 


Some Trees are ‘Old Friends’ 


Next, the trees to be harvested are 
marked with a pistol-like paint gun. 
“Sometimes we hate to mark a 
magnificent old tree,’ Leon San- 
ford says, “All of them are like per- 
sonal friends to us, and we know 
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Establishing boundaries of proposed timber sale, Asst. Dist. Forester 
John Heyer sights with staff compass. RIGHT: Both SP and developer of 
Alpine Meadows felt this giant pine was too beautiful to cut down, so a 
roadway wos re-routed to preserve it for succeeding generations. 


that some of these giants can never 
be replaced. But the best way to 
improve our timber supply is to 
take out the biggest and oldest trees. 
Many would die anyway from in- 
sects, disease or old age if we did 
not harvest them. And with more 
sunlight and moisture, the younger 
trees will grow faster and stronger.” 


Looking Ahead 30 Years 


In considering which trees to cut, 
our foresters look ahead 30 years, 
deciding which trees have the best 
chance of survival and leaving some 
forest giants as seed trees, 

Then they design the system of 
access roads the loggers will use. 
The purchaser builds these roads, 
but we plan them — for efficiency 
and to avoid interference with nat- 
ural drainage and new growth. 

After the sale has been made, the 
volume of timber harvested is dou- 
ble checked by SP scalers who 
measure every log moving out of 
the woods. A good spirit of coopera- 
tion exists between loggers and SP 
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foresters, who set high standards 
for the protection of our forests dur- 
ing the logging operation. 


Our Requirements 


We require that slash (broken 
trees, limbs and other debris) be 
lopped flat, so that insects won't get 
a head start and to reduce fire dan- 
ger; that roads be cleaned up and 
cross-ditched for erosion control; 
that logging be handled with mini- 
mum damage to new growth; and 
that buffer strips of trees be left 
along streams to protect fish and 
prevent watershed damage. 

The result is SP forests that re- 
main productive and are as attrac- 
tive as any cutover lands in Califor- 
nia, in the opinion of professional 
foresters, as well as campers, fisher- 
men and hunters who enjoy their 
green glades and cool, swift-running 
streams. 

In addition to harvesting mature 
trees, SP foresters thin out young 
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Over 1600 board feet of lumber will be 
made from this Ponderosa pine log being 
measured by Trinity District Forest Assistant 
Virgil Mortensen, 


stands to stimulate their growth. 
Tall, slender Douglas firs are sold 
as telephone and utility line poles, 
and white and red firs (the beauti- 
ful “Silvertips”} are sold as Christ- 
mas trees. This year, after the first 
hard freeze ‘sets’ the fir needles, we 
will sell about 35,000 Christmas 
trees —- many on the slopes of 
snowy Mt. Shasta and high above 
the blue waters of Lake Tahoe. 

All of our foresters feel that we 
have just begun to tap the recrea- 
tional possibilities of our land. 
They are eager to show you the 
special beauty of the forest lands 
they cherish. 

Bill Horstman, whose headquar- 
ters are at Weaverville, points out 
gently sloping, park-like land on the 
shores of Trinity Lake, where the 
fishing has been excellent this year. 

“What a place for a resort!” he 
exclaims, : 

Even a burned-over portion of 
our land on the Trinity Lake shore- 
Tine, where we planted tree seed- 
lings in 1960, offers possibilities. 

“This area will be beautiful again 
in only a few more years,” he says. 


Raised in the ‘Brush’ 

After studying forestry at San 
Jose State, Bill worked for the U.S. 
Forest Service and for a lumber 
company before joining SP in 1952. 

“Tl was born and raised in the 
‘brush’,” he says, “and it looks like 
my two boys are going to be out- 
doorsmen, too.” 

Bill’s staff includes Asst. District 
Foresters Robert Muir and Charlie 
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Parkan, and Forest Assistants Vir- 
gil Mortensen and Henk Zoll. 

Dick Sias, our district forester at 
Mt, Shasta, is a graduate of the 
University of California School of 
Forestry. 

He started as a photogrammetrist 
with SP in 1952. A man of many 
interests, Dick serves as a member 
of the Mt. Shasta Ski Patrol, plays 
the bagpipes and enjoys modern 
Kterature and progressive jazz. 

“Not all at once, however,” he 
grins. 

His wife and son, Steve, 6, are 
also accomplished skiers. 

Working with Dick are Asst. Dis- 
trict Foresters James Nile and Rob- 
ert Aikins, and Forest Assistants 
Harold Carrington, Clyde Carter 
and Chet Montgomery. 


Kids, Horses and Cows 


District Forester Leon Sanford’s 
headquarters are at Grass Valley, 
where he raises “kids, horses and 
cows” on a 160-acre ranch. 

In Leon’s district, SP is leasing 
land for a restaurant and ski lift 
at Squaw Valley and for a ski re- 
sort operation at nearby Alpine 
Meadows. 

Like Dick, Leon is a UC gradu- 
ate. He joined SP in 1944, after 
taking part in the Civilian Pilot 
training Program during World 
War IL. He is past president of the 
Nevada County Conservation Coun- 
cil and the Sierra Cascade Christ- 
mas Tree Growers Association. 

On his staff are Asst. District 
Foresters John Heyer and Charles 
Carter, and Forest Assistants Wal- 
ter Saunders, Hans Ronnigen and 
William Slack, 

Chief Forester Kermit Cuff is a 
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former district ranger for the U.S. 
Forest Service. On his immediate 
staff are Forester Gordon Robinson 
and Asst. to Forester Robert E. 
Ehm. Gordon and Kermit are both 
Cal graduates, while Bob majored 
in forestry at Oregon State. 


More Than Just a Job 


What is the chief characteristic 
all our field men have in common? 

“Versatility,” Kermit says. “Each 
one of them has to be a jack of all 
trades. The district forester is a 
combination surveyor, engineer, ex- 
pert on forest growth, a business- 
man and a public relations man. He 
often directs fire fighting opera- 
tions, because no one knows his ter- 
ritory better than he does. And he 
cooperates with loggers and with 
other property owners on common 
problems. It’s a whole lot more than 
just a job. You really have to be- 
lieve in what you're doing.” 


MANY fakes on SP land are enjoyed by 
campers and fishermen. Forester G. P. Rob- 
inson, seated, shows location of one to 
Land Department Steno Mette Hopstock 
and Asst. fo Forester R. E, Ehm 


QUEEN CONTESTANTS U-r) Kathy Dovis, Sylvia Von Seeburg, Denna Toepfer, Fran 
Royal, Barbara Snyder, Janice Potetti, Sandi Boccaccio, Bernice Barney, Christine Paul, 
Gail Svilainis. 


SP Club Queen Named at 
Blackberry Farm Outing; 
Wins Trip to Hawaii 


On August 4 more than 1,700 em- 
ployes and their families gathered 
together at picturesque Blackberry 
Farm near Cupertino, south of San 
Francisco, to enjoy the annual SP 
Club picnic. 

Hungry and thirsty fun-seckers 
devoured miles of hot dogs and con- 
sumed a sea of soda pop and beer 
before the long day was over. 

The SP band played music to 


stir the soul as men, women and 


THE WINNER! Her Royal Highness, Queen 
Janice Poletti, is crowned by Ralph Futrell, 
president of the SP Club, 
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children attired in holiday garb, 
milled happily around gossiping 
and talking shop. There were many 
games to be played, and a fine show 
of hula dancers to see; the more 
energetic danced the “twist” on the 
stage early and late. 

A highlight of the day’s activi- 
tics was the crowning of the new 
Club Queen. An anticipatory 
hush fell upon the throng as the 
pretty contestants filed upon the 
stage, smiling nervously. Club pres- 
ident Ralph Futrell opened an en- 
velope and announced the name of 
the Queen. The winner? Saucy hit- 
tle Janice Poletti of the Law De- 
partment, who burst into tears when 
her name was called. For acquiring 
the most “write in” votes she won 
a trip for two to the land of the 
lovely hula hands. 

It was a good day for all, and 
especially rewarding for those of 
the Club who worked so hard to 
make the picnic the success it was. 


Oregon Picnics 


Three safety picnics on the Port- 
land Division recently gave almost 
every employe an opportunity to 
attend at least one; some managed 
to make two of them. 

More than 600 happy folks at- 
tended the affair at Roseburg, in- 
cluding 67 pensioned veterans, 
whose total railroad service, 
amounted to 2,773 years. A special 
award for the oldest pensioner pres- 
ent went to Charles Stanton, now 
91, who started firing on Portland 
Division in 1890. 

SP people in the Eugene arca at- 
tended a gala picnic at Armitage 
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if 
Portland Division Asst. Superintendent Bud 
Bishop, in chef's garb, helped dish out 500 
pounds of hot dogs at Oaks Park. 


Park in Springfield on a warm day. 
Two outstanding features were the 
walermelon eating contest, and a 
display of ancient automobiles, in- 
cluding a 1911 Maxwell, property 
of Charlie Riedel, retired train- 
master. 

About 2400 employes and mem- 
hers of their families attended the 
Portland area picnic at Oaks 
Amusement Park on August 5. 
Everyone had a good time, but par- 
ticularly did the kiddies—free rides 
all day on the merry-go-round, fer- 
ris wheel and what-have-you, plus 
all the hot dogs and ice cream they 
could eat. (We hope all the little 
ones slept well that night.) 


UNUSUAL HOBBY is ihat of 
George W. Ruiter, who retired as 
a locomotive engineer-on the Port- 
land Division in 1958 after 48 years 
with SP. George builds grandfather 
clocks. He obtains the mechanisms 
from Germany and builds and fin- 
ishes the cabinets, assemblying them 
with glue, using no nails or screws, 
which he says gives a smoother job. 
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ive- Ti it Helps! 


Throughout this land’s brief history, Americans have always been : 
known for their generosity and kindness towards one another. i 
We have been of the belief that charity begins at home; that it is 
right and proper to share our worldly goods with our less fortunate 
neighbors. | 
In the old days, if our neighbor had a bad crop of wheat we simply | 
loaded a share of ours into the wagon and took it io him. If his house ‘ 
burned down we helped him build another. And we knew that if we i 
were in trouble, our neighbors would gather around and give gener- 
ously of whatever they could. 
Times have changed since then; but not the people. Even though 
our civilization has grown more complex and population figures have 
zoomed, we still give to our neighbors. 
But now the procedure has been simplified for our convenience. 
Today we give our money to united charity fund drives in our com- 
munities once a year—and let them distribute it where it will do the Give a little love to a child, Give what you have. To 
most good. and you'll get a great deal someone, it may be better 
i 
: 


in faith and hope, the world will disagree, But 
all mankind's concern is charity. - Pope 


The money we give helps the homeless and the helpless, the blind back. - Ruskin than you dare to think, 
and the bewildered, the needy young and the insecure old. A il 
This is the time of year when we are asked to search our hearts and = Rongl row 
give as much as we can to those in our neighborhood who need it : 
the most. : 
This month one of your fellow employes, who is serving as a united 
fund solicitor, will be contacting you for your contribution. Be a good | 
i 
| 


neighbor; give a little—it won’t hurt a bit. 

Take advantage of the convenient payroll deduction plan. Tell your 
supervisor to take $2 or $5 or $10 out of your pay check each month 
for a year. You'll never see it, so you'll never miss it. 

Only in America is there such a unique institution as the united 
fund drive, where cach of us gives money in good faith and knows that 
the money will be properly distributed to the most needy. 

Can you picture that happening in Russia? i 

| 


| 


Granted, it’s a nip and tuck battle with the Russians in the race to 
conquer outer space. But we are ahead of them in the matter of inner 
space—that is, in our inmost parts, the region of the heart. We've got 
heart; miles and miles of heart, We like to give to our neighbors. 
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Typical ‘Fund Raiser’ is 
Jimmy White of Lafayette 


f From 8 a.m. until 5 p.m. James 
K. “Jimmy” White is busily en- 
gaged with his work as head time- 
keeper of the Lafayette Division. 
But after work hours and often late 
into the night, he can be found 
working on civic and community 
projects that have made Lafayette 
a better city in which to live. 

That’s especially true at this time 
of year when Jimmy takes time 
from his head timekeeping job to 
lend a helping hand to the Lafayette 
Parish United Givers campaign. 

Lending two helping hands with 
rolled up sleeves would be a better 
description. For Jimmy has taken 
on his newest and possibly his most 
important civic endeavor — that of 
Southern Pacific firm chairman of 
the 1962 Lafayette Parish fund 
raising campaign. 

Jimmy has been a team captain in 
Lafayette fund-raising campaigns 
for four years and was a city-wide 
worker during the 1960 and 1961 
drives, 

“But,” as he explains, “the pres- 
sure isn't there until you commit 
yourself to the success of a specific 
facet of an overall campaign. That’s 
particularly true here in Lafayette 
where city and parish leaders have 
grown to depend on Southern 
Pacific employes to set the pace 
for parish-wide fund-raising cam- 
paigns. Our campaign leaders don’t 
set goals for us. But they make it 
challenging by asking us to hold 
our drive in advance of the parish- 
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JIMMY WHITE receives instructions in re- 
gards to drive from R. J. Castille, left, 
president of the Guarantee Bank and Trust 
Company, Lafayette, and also president of 
the Lafayette Parish United Givers Organ- 
izetion. 


wide campaign, and to make ashow- 
ing that will be a pattern for com- 
munity-wide endeavor.” 

Such fund-raising procedures 
haven't bothered Jimmy, but have 
prompted him to do pre-campaign 
planning. Early this year he had 
not only pegged M. H. Francez, 
locomotive engineer, and president 
of the Lafayette Southern Pacific 
Club, as his co-chairman, but had 
secured the services of switchman 
R. J. Boudreaux as publicity chair- 
man, and named seven team cap- 
tains: H. E. Delahoussaye, fireman; 
Fred Gest, Jr., yard clerk; R. J. 
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Martin and O, A, Comeaux, Me- 
chanical Department; Cary Moore, 
Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany; E. A, Mazoral, Maintenance 
of Way Department; and Earl Le- 
Blanc of division engineer’s office. 

By April he had the team captains 
together for the first of a series of 
monthly organizational meetings at- 
tended by local representatives of 
the various agencies that had re- 
ceived partial aid from the annual 
campaigns. 

These meetings have continued 
until the start of this year’s cam- 
paign, The parish-wide drive is 
scheduled to start on October 8 and 
Jimmy has told R. J. Castille, presi- 
dent of the Guarantee Bank and 
Trust Co. and general chairman of 
this year’s campaign, that SP em- 
ployes will start their drive on Sep- 
tember 28 and will have a report 
for the general committee on open- 
ing day of the city drive. 

A month prior to start of the SP 
employes drive, Jimmy was speak- 
ing of victory. This confidence was 
based not on any egotism, but on 
belief that his fellow workers will 
do.a job. He admits his delegation 
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NAMED OUTSTANDING JAYCEE of the 
year was James White, left. Shown making 
presetation of plaque to Jimmy at in- 
stallation banquet of the Lafayette Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is Seott O, Brame, 
president of the Jaycee. 


YOUR MONEY AT WORK. B. D. Buffalo 
(center), SP agent-telegrapher, now on a 
disability annuity, has been a patient of the 
Southwest Lovisiana Rehabilitation Center 
for a year, receiving treatment three days 
per week, At left is Ed Jordan, director of 
the Center, and af right is Jimmy White. 
The Center is supported by the Lafayette 
Parish United Givers Organization. 
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FIRST DONOR to the 1962 SP United Givers Drive in Lafayette was 
1. K. White, locomotive engineer tcenter}, father of Jimmy White. 
After completing pledge card, J. K. turned it in to F. V. Landry, leff, 
locomotive fireman, local chairman Brotherhood of Locomotive Engine- 
men end Firemen, and worker for the United Givers Drive. Landry 
passed the card to the Timekeeping Bureau for payroll deduction. 


of authority to team captains is 
working so smoothly it’s all but 
frightening, but believes it will be 
the pre-campaign work that will pay 
off. Working under the team cap- 
tains will be 50 workers, each with 
10 employes to contact. There are 
no plans to pressure anyone, but 
every SP employe will be given an 
opportunity to participate, 

This same confidence is borne 
out by Supt. E, P. Evans of the La- 
fayette Division. 

“Last year our. people at Lafay- 
ette—some 550 in all—contributed 
a litle more than $5,000,” Evans 
explained. “This year White and 
members of his committee did some 
checking and decided $8,000 was a 
more appropriate goal. They think 
they can reach this goal and I do, 
too,” 
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Jimmy, 34, who is happiest when 
he is busiest, has been a Southern 
Pacific employe since 1951, and 
head timekeeper since 1961. He has 
been a member of the Lafayette 
Junior Chamber of Commerce for 
ten years and served as president of 
the Lafayette Jaycees in 1957-58, 
and as state vice president of the 
Louisiana Jayeces in 1959, 

Last year he won the oulstanding 
Lafayette Jaycee award for his par- 
ticipation work on various commit- 
tees and for his willingness to serve 
on projects that needed volunteers. 

He won a plaque for this achieve- 
ment, but didn’t carry off all the 
Jaycee honors in the White family. 
That same. year his wife, Phoebe, 
won the outstanding Jayne award; 
she organized auxiliary chapters in 
Jeanerette and Opelousas. 
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Jimmy and Phoebe are the first 

husband and wife team to win these 
awards at Lafayette, and may be the 
first in the United States. 
A 1951 graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Southwest Louisiana, he is 
a past president of the Theta Xi 
raternity, a former regional direc- 
tor for Louisiana and Texas, and 
presently a member of the national 
fund-raising committee for the 
southeastern states of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Louisiana, In 1957 he received the 
fraternity’s distinguished service 
award for his work as a regional 
director. 

He is also a member of the U.S. 
Army Reserves, adjutant at the re- 
serve reception station at Lafayette, 
and secretary of the Reserve Of- 
ficers Association, Active in Mason- 
ic work, he is a member of Hope 
Lodge No. 145 at Lafayette, Lake 
Charles Scottish Rite Bodies, South- 
west Scottish Rite Association, La- 
fayette, Jerusalem Temple, New Or- 
leans and Evangeline Shrine Club 
of Lafayette. 

Jimmy’s father, J. K. White, is a 
locomotive engineer with more than 
30 years of service. He holds a 
switch engine assignment in the La- 
fayette yard which made him “vul- 
nerable” for the title of being the 
first SP employe to sign a 1962 
United Givers pledge card handed 
him by his campaign-director son. 

Jimmy and Phoebe have two 
sons, Kenyon, 5, and Keith, 3, and 
when asked if he wants his boys to 
follow in their father’s and grand- 
father’s footsteps, Jimmy said: 

“Vd like them to, but Kenyon 
is too busy talking football, and 
Keith is still noncommittal.” 2 
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NWP’s Crocket Retires 
After 41 Years Service 


SCHORCHT CROCKET 


Will G. Crocket, district freight 
agent for Northwestern Pacific 
since 1953, retired last month after 
completing 41 years service. Crock- 
ev’s district included all the area 
served by NWP from Marin County 
(across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco) to the Eureka area. 

During his career with the South- 
ern Pacific he held posts in many 
phases of railroad freight traffic, 
including import-export traffic and 
solicitation of domestic traffic. 

He served as city freight agent in 
Oakland; traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent at Klamath Falls and 
Merced; and worked in the foreign 
freight office at San Francisco be- 
fore being appointed city freight 
agent in San Francisco for SP. 

His brother, L. G. Crocket, is 
assistant general passenger traffic 
manager for SP. 

Named to succeed Will with title 
of district freight and passenger 
agent for NWP was Frederick L. 
Schorcht, former TF & PA, with 
headquarters at Redding. 
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NOUNDS of giant earth-moving 
machinery echoed through the 
dense forests west of Summit, Ore- 
gon. In the clearing, bulky bull- 
dozers, creaking as they turned on 
wide steel treads, pushed stubborn 
boulders aside. Long yellow carry- 
all trucks scooped up tons of earth 
into their bodies and snaked along 
narrow ledges on gigantic tires. 
Squat caterpillars scuttled back and 
forth ceaselessly, carrying curved 
prongs behind them which dug like 
steel fingers into the ground, loosen- 
ing the earth. Steel-helmeted men 
stood around in smal] groups as the 
machines churned around them, 
and the men talked and pointed, 
pausing occasionally to wipe sweat 
and dust from their eyes. 
A feeling of urgency was in the 


TRESTLE eas} of tunnel No. 22, with help 
of “cats” was quickly demolished. 
es 
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TRACK, ties and batlast are removed from 
the tunnel by Southern Patifie workers. 


air. These men and machines were 
leveling a mountain, their object to 
carve away tunnel No, 22 at top and 
sides until it was eliminated com- 
pletely. They were working on a 
tight schedule — and there was no 
time to waste. 

Southern Pacific closed its Toledo 
branch line between Summit and 
Toledo, a 37-mile stretch, from Sep- 
tember 2 through September 7 so 
that certain extensive improvements 
could be made on the right-of-way, 
among them the “daylighting” of 
tunnel No. 22. 

Six days was nat very long for all 
that was to be done; so it was im- 
perative that everyone connected 
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TUNNEL NO. 24 on beautiful 
Toledo Branch was given a 
“face lifting’ for the greater 
convenience of our shippers. 


EVENING SHADOWS fall on 
Tunnel No. 22. Caterpiller in » 
foreground is working directly 
on top of the tunnel. 


with the project give everything he 
had. 

The major job was to convert the 
405-foot tunnel No, 22 into an open 
cut, This required the moving of 
approximately 198,000 cubic yards 
of earth. Other improvements were 
to be the construction of new track 
structure through the 682-foot tun- 
nel No. 24, about 23 miles west of 
Summit, and the earth filling of two 
trestles in the vicinity of tunnel 
No. 22. 

Completion of these projects 
will make possible faster and safer 
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service on the line and will allow 
unrestricted use of larger equip- 
ment, particularly chip cars, thou- 
sands of which are hauled on the 
line to supply the huge sprawling 
Georgia-Pacific pulp and paper 
plant at Toledo. 

Morrison-Knudsen, Inc., was 
awarded the grading contract last 
June and their first task was to slice 
away enough of the mountain on 
both sides of tunnel No. 22 so there 
would be room enough for the big 
machines to maneuver—and also to 
see that the cut would be wide 
enough to prevent slides from going 
onto the tracks during the rainy 
season. The line remained open 
while this preliminary work was 
going on. 


Early in the morning on Septem- 
ber 2 the last train —- carrying 93 
cars — moved over the rails of the 
Toledo branch line; and then it was 
closed down for six days, while SP 
and M-K forces set to work. 

Track was snaked out of tunnel 
No, 22, spikes and ties removed, 
and the 220-foot piling trestle east 
of the portal of the tunnel was de- 
stroyed. Caterpillars were used like 
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tanks to knock down the sturdy 
pilings, and to push scrap lumber 
down the mountain side. 

On the second day the “big guns” 
were brought into the area and the 
earth trembled as the cats and 
trucks bit into the earth. Boulders 
as big as bulldozers were uncovered 
and edged off the right of way. 

The carry-alls took the excavated 
earth to the east portal to build a 
fill where the 50-feot high trestle 
had stood, Other trucks sped half a 
mile west with their loads, to a 
trestle 409 feet long and 105 feet 
high. (The pilings will not be re- 
moved from this trestle, but will 
gradually be covered with earth.) 

Other workers were busy in tun- 
nel No. 24 to the west, lowering the 
floor, and replacing old ballast 
with new. 
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ONE OF THE FINAL STEPS WAS THE CAVING IN OF THE TUNNEL. 


At noon on the third day, tunnel 
No. 22 had been “peeled” nearly to 
the rafters and sides. In the hot sun 
the tunnel looked like an enormous 
hot dog bun, It was time for the 
coup de grace; the moment to cave 
in the tunnel had arrived. 

Bulldozers attacked the portals 
and timbers collapsed in a cloud of 
dust. In a few hours the entire tun- 
nel was demolished. 

On the fourth day, the debris was 
cleared from the cut and the fill to 
the east of the tunnel was completed. 

SP crews, fighting the clock, laid 
the track, smoothed the ballast, got 
the rail in good order. 

The line was re-opened at 2 a.m. 
on Friday, Sept. 7, and the Toledo 
Branch was hack in business again. 

The six days had been time 
enough. 
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A Bear Barely Beats it Out 


One day last month a big brown bear ambled into Tunnel 41 which 
is located in the Sierra Nevada near Norden. His entry was noticed by 
Locomotive Engineer G. P. Elster whose freight train was waiting on a 
siding for the City of San Francisco to pass. 

Elster radioed to Telegrapher Operator E. K. Stice at Norden to report 
this four-legged intruder on company property, Stice, in turn, called 
Engineer I, Wood on the City and told him to watch out for a bear in the 
tunnel, 

The passenger train overtook the bear about onc-half mile inside the 
tunnel, The animal casi an annoyed look over his shoulder at the one-eyed 
monster behind him. Wood slowed down to avoid striking him. Then he 
tooted the diesel horn. The bear jumped—and then took off like a rabbit. 
And each time he slowed down, the horn prompted him to pick up speed. 
‘The chase of the century lasted for a‘mile and a half, until finally the 
bear reached the east end of the tunnel, where he immediately jumped off 
the track—out of breath and patience. 

As the engine went past him, the bear glared up at Wood, and Wood 
swears the bear growled something unprintable at him before he crashed 
away into the underbrush. 

Railroading is hardly ever dull on the Sierra Nevada, 
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An Alert Eye Brings $1,000 to SP Pensioner 


Benny Courtz, asistant chief clerk 
in the Architectural Department, 
General Office, was reading the San 
Francisco Examiner newspaper the 
other day when he saw a social se- 
curity number similar to his own 
listed as a winning number in the 
Examiner Social Security game. 
Realizing that the bearer of the 
lucky number (700-07-5394) was a 
railroad employe, Benny checked 
with the Accounting Department 
and found out the holder of this 
number was a retired brakeman 
from SP by the name of John Han- 
cock, 

Like a detective, Benny followed 
through on his lead and found out 


from the Retirement Board that 
Hancock was living at Ogden, after 
retiring from the Salt Lake Divi- 
sion. 

Hancock was contacted and ad- 
vised if he could appear at the Ex- 
aminer Office in San Francisco 
within three days and present his 
social security card he would re- 
ceive $1,000. He managed to get to 
the city just ahead of the deadline 
and pick up his winnings. 

Shortly afterward he came down 
to 65 Market Street to look up 
Benny Courtz and suitably reward 
him for this good deed from one 
railroad man to another. 


Another Safety Award 
For Southern Pacific 


For the eighth time in the last 
nine years, Southern Pacific has 
won the National Safety Council 
Public Safety Activities Award. 

In a telegram to President Rus- 
sell, Howard Pyle, president of the 
National Safety Council, said... 
“Your railroad selected to receive 
NSC Public Safety Activities Award 
for outstanding program last year. 
Congratulations, Work of your safe- 
ty officers and protection depart- 
ments in stressing public safety 
along your line highly commend- 
able...” 

M. A. Nugent, superintendent of 
safety, says, “Our thanks to all of- 
ficers and employes whose work in 
public safety activities made this 
award possible.” 
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R. E, ROGERS, senior bill 
collectible clerk in the 
office of the Auditor of 
Disbursements, San Fran- 
cisco, has retired after 
more than 43 years with 
the railroad. 
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Ratlilroaders are 
Good Citizens, too... 


7 


Jessie C. King, (above) operator- 
deliveryman, SPPL, Niland, Cali- 
fornia, has been chief of the Niland 
Volunteer Fire Department since 
1958. Under his leadership a new 
fire station was recently built and a 
new fire truck acquired by the de- 
partment, King is also a special 
deputy sheriff of Imperial County, 
institutional representative for the 
Boy Scouts of America and zone 
director for civil defense in the 
Niland area. 


Kenneth R. Hines, chief clerk, 
SP-PE-UP joint freight office, Col- 
ton, California, is serving his eighth 
year as a Scoutmaster in Colton. He 
has received the Regular Scouter 
Award and the Scoutmaster’s Key. 
A first aid instructor for the Red 
Cross in San Bernardino, he was a 
Sunday ‘school superintendent for 
six years, and is serving now as as- 
sistant superintendent. 
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Virgil D. Haynes, shift foreman, 
Eugene, is a past member of the 
Board of Directors of the Eugene 
Boys Athletic Association, and has 
coached Little League teams for six 
years. 


Lioyd O. Myers, car and bill clerk, 
Graham Yard, PE, has been coach- 
ing Little League baseball for cight 
years, the past three as head coach. 
His team last year was champion of 
its league, with an overall season 
record of 23 wins and only 3 lost. 


Albert S. (Pappy) Guinn, agent, 
is serving his second term as mayor 
of Casa Grande, Arizona. A past 
president of the Lions Club, he is in 
his eighth year as a member of the 
Casa Grande City Council. 


H.R. Jaeger, roadmaster’s clerk, 
San Luis Obispo, has been a direc- 
tor of the County Tuberculosis and 
Health Association since 1946, He 
was president of the Association for 
two years, and was chairman of the 
Christmas Seal campaign one year. 
He also served for two years on the 
Board of Directors of Associated In- 
Group Donors of San Luis Obispo. 
Active in boy scout work for more 
than ten years, Jaeger has been 
neighborhood commissioner and in- 
stitutional representative, and is as- 
sistant scoutmaster of a San Luis 
Obispo troop. 
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NEW COVERED HOPPER CARS 


Unusual design and materials are used in two recently 
acquired types of covered hopper cars pictured. Intended for 
all kinds of dry bulk cargo, they have a capacity of 100 
tons and 4,000 cubic feet. ALUMINUM “center flow” car 
(above) has inverted pear-shaped body that supports itself, 
eliminating need for conventional center sill and providing 
unobstructed discharge of car contents. STAINLESS STEEL 
car (below) has slick walls that facilitate unloading and 
cleaning. SP has purchased 100 of the aluminum and 40 
of the stainless steel cars. Both types unload either pneu- 
matically or by gravity through six openings at bottom. 


Fabrin Retires After a 
Career of Clock Watching 


From clocks to cows sums up the 
transition Clarence D, Fabrin made 
when he retired August 31. 

Fabrin, manager of the Southern 
Pacific time service bureau, ended 
29 years with the railroad and re- 
tired to his 80-acre ranch in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains where he 
will raise Hereford cattle. 

He started with SP in 1933 after 
having spent nearly 20 years as a 
watch inspector in Pasadena. His 
first job with the railroad was that 
of watch inspector, 

Although his chief responsibility 
has been repair and regulation of 
watches and clocks, Fabrin found 
time to build some timepieces him- 
self. One of these.is a master clock 
used by shop personnel at San 
Francisco to regulate clocks being 
repaired. He also invented a device 
to regulate from ground level those 
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TIME TO RETIRE, 
says C. D. Fabrin, 
former head of the 
time service bureau, 
who ended 29 years 
of railroading last 
month. Clocks in top 
row are set ab six 
to show they need 
repairs. After test- 
ing, they are set to 
12 o'clock to indi- 
cate they are ready 
for shipment, Bot- 
Yom rows of clocks 
here indicate right 
time. 


station clocks that otherwise would 
have to be reached by climbing a 
ladder. 

The time service bureau was es- 
tablished in 1923. Prior to that, an 
outside concern conducted watch 
inspections for the company. Fab- 
rin succeeded Stanley A. Pope, first 
head of the bureau, when the latter 
died in 1949, 

Time service has the responsibil- 
ity for keeping some 15,000 watches 
and 6,000 clocks running accurate- 
ly, Repair and maintenance op- 
erations at the San Francisco shop, 
augmented by 250 watch inspec- 
tors, were under Fabrin’s jurisdic- 
tion throughout the system. 

The department keeps complete 
records on SP station clocks, detail- 
ing the periodic servicing and re- 
pairs as they: are accomplished. 
These files, often running dozens 
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of pages, indicate how this sys- 
tematic maintenance has succeed- 
ed. Some station clocks have been 
running ‘since 1880 and still keep 
accurate time, 

The standard clocks trainmen 
check their watches against, vary as 
Little as one second a day, and rail- 
road watches are kept accurate to 
within 20 seconds a week. To main- 
tain this degree of accuracy stand- 
ard clocks are given mechanical at- 
tention every two years and railroad 
watches are examined annually, 

Other devices serviced by the 
bureau include time clocks, time 
stamps, watchmen’s clocks, stop 
watches, interval timers, thermo- 
graphs (for recording temperatures 
in refrigerator cars) and impact re- 
corders. 

To Fabrin, for whom the ticking 
of timepieces is sweet music, retire- 
ment will mean more leisure to work 
on his collection of 70 antique 
watches. This hobby, plus his ranch 
near Felton, California, will keep 
him adequately busy. 

His son, George, will continue at 
Southern Pacific as assistant engi- 
neer in the architectural bureau. 


K. I. Dunlap Named 
Fabrin’s Successor 


Kenneth I, Dunlap has been ap- 
pointed manager of the time service 
bureau, effective September 1, sue- 
ceeding Fabrin. 


Dunlap, who 
went to work for 
the railroad last 
year, had been 
serving as time 
service inspector 
at San Fran- 
cisco. He learn- 
ed the watch- 
making trade as 
an apprentice at 
K. 1 DUNLAP Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and moved to California 
after serving with the Marine Corps 
during World War II. 

From 1952 to 1958 he was trav- 
cling watch inspector for a Los An- 
geles firm, covering SP’s Western 
Division, part of the Coast Divi- 
sion, and the Northwestern Pacific 
and a portion of Western Pacific. 
Before joining SP he operated his 
own jewelry store and watch re- 
pairing service in San Francisco. 


FAMILIAR FIGURE 
for many years 
around the Gen- 
eral Office until 
his retirement last 
month was Joseph 
Lauber, PBX re- 
pairman. He as- 
sisted in installing 
the original PBX 
switchboard in the 
General Office in 
1928, 
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SAMUEL W. BENT- 
LEY, traveling au- 
ditor, Eugene, is 
enjoying his re- 
tirement after 45 
years with the 
company. Sam will 
now be spending 
much of his time 
working with the 
Masons. 


VEDA CROCKER, 
secretary to man- 
ager, Miscellane- 
ous Services, Ac- 
counting Depart- 
ment, San Fran- 
cisco, has retired 
after 38 years’ 
service, all in the 
Accounting De- 
partment. 


SIMON R. WATSON, switchman ot Phoenix, 
shown with his wife, has retired after 38 
years with the company. 


VIRGIL MORLEY, left, automotive super- 
visor, Oakland, is congratulated by West- 
ern D: ion Superintendent A. S. McCann 
on the occasion of his retirement after 38 
years with SP. 


J. A, TREIBER, right, locomotive engineer 
on the Tucson-Rio Grande Division, has re- 
tired after 45 years with the company. 
Shown with him is Supt, D. R. Kirk. 
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ELGIN O. CARR, assistant 
eashier for Northwestern 
Pacific at Santa Rosa, has 
retired after more than 
i 43 years of service. 
CHRISTIAN S. SEVERSON, chief yard 
clerk at West Oakland, has retired 
after 43 years with Southern Pacific, 


HARRY S. REISINGER, center, locomotive engineer on the Los Angeles Division, has re- 
fired after 42 years with SP. On hand to congratulate him on last run were H. M. Snyder, 
left, road foreman of engines, and T. J. McDonald, assistant master mechanic, Harry and 
his wife will spend their retirement years on their 104-acre ranch in Arkansas. 
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System-Wide Golf Meet 
To be Held in Tucson 


On October 13 and 14 the second 
annual system-wide Golf Tourna- 
ment for all employes of Southern 
Pacific and its subsidiaries will be 
held in Tucson, according to an an- 
nouncement from the newly formed 
SP System-Wide Golf Association. 

Last year the tournament attract- 
ed nearly 200 entrants at El Paso 
and Juarez, and an even bigger 
turn-out is expected next month. If 
you are interested in competing, 
contact George Howell, Superin- 
tendent’s Office, Tucson. 

Officers of the Golf Association 
for 1962 include Ralph Simmons, 
Los Angeles, president; W.R. Petty, 
Dunsmuir, first vice president; 
E. W. Mayer, San Francisco, sec- 
ond vice president; L, I. Mercer, 
San Antonio, third vice president; 
George Howell, Tucson, fourth vice 
president; W. C. Peterson, San 
Francisco, treasurer; and J. L. Fer- 
rell, El Paso, executive secretary. 

A formal meeting of the Associa- 
tion will take place in Tucson during 
the golf meet and officers and di- 
rectors for 1963 will be elected. 


Atsrite Wins Again 

“Atsrite,” a Los Angeles Junior 
Achievement company sponsored 
by Pacifie Electric, was awarded 
first prize in the wood products di- 
vision at JA’s International Conven- 
tion held on the Indiana University 
campus last month. Atsrite was also 
selected as one of five runner-ups to 
the JA Company of the Year, in 
competition with more than 5,000 
entries. 
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CLIFF 8, EMERY, dining cor steward, 
retired after a 38-year railroading 
career that included maitre d‘ serv- 
ice on many of SP’s crack passenger 
trains, Although Cliff's patrons dur- 
ing the years included many celeb- 
tities, his most memorable customer 
was Russian Premier Khrushchev 
who traveled along the Coast Route 
in 1960. 


COAST DIVISION: Hat Q. Bit- 
tick, Sr., switchman; Ulisa Broem- 
field, coach cleaner; Alice Brosnan, 
timekeeper; Calvin H. Brown, loco- 
motive engineer; Patrick Coakley, 
clerk; Eldridge B. Dickie, car fore- 
man; Leslie Dickerson, carman; 
Charles A. Johnson, clerk; James 
Livingston, clerk; Angel G. Nava, 
laborer; George Norman, switch- 
man; Luigi Pesee, crossing watch- 
man; Emmitt Saunders, clerk-bag- 
gageman; Jennings B. Tooley, cross- 
ing flagman; Ethel G. Unselt, clerk; 
Emi] J. Waldvogel, machinist; Leo 
H. Wojciezak, car inspector. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Her- 
man D. Blair, agent; William S. 
Bonin, machinist; Jacinto V. Duran, 
clerk-warehouseman; Syref T. Fiske, 
clerk; Ventura Gallardo, ‘track Ja- 
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borer; Raymond V. Garcia, car in- 
spector; Charles T. Jolly, coach 
cleaner; Harry C. Ladnier, switch- 
man; Flay J. Long, crossing watch- 
man; John McKenna, machinist; 
Henry Schmuecker, clerk; Alexan- 
der H. Smith, switchman; Bessie L. 
Smith, clerk; Ellis S. Sundwall, B&B 
carpenter; John Vitez, car inspector; 
Emmett M. Warren, Jr., red cap 
porter; Paul I. Zimmerman, assist- 
ant engineer. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: G. W. 
Clark, industrial agent; Thelma F. 
Davis, stenographer; Harry G. Fur- 
nish, machinist; Edward L. Kane, 
locomotive engineer; William Karns, 
carman helper; Robert L. McEwan, 
locomotive engineer; Edmund J. 
Morrison, carman; Howard H. Rob- 
bins, locomotive engineer; John M. 
Thew, freight carman; Vera K. 
Whetstone, clerk. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Isaac 
Gudino, carman; Joe Harris, laborer; 
William O. Lawrence, pipefitter; 
Fred Roberts, B&B carpenter; Mar- 
ion G. Robinson, locomotive engi- 
neer, 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: James 
P, Gale, blacksmith; Harry T. Hey- 
wood, machinist; Ira H. Lorentz, 
conductor; Mario Luechesi, machin- 
ist helper; C. C. Nielsen, machinist. 


CHESTER L, BOYES, left, locomotive engi- 
neer of Albany, has refired after service 
since 1915 during wi time he has never 
hod @ reportable injury nor received o 
reprimand or demerit. Shown congratulat- 
ing him is B. W. Bishop, asst. superintend- 
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STANLEY WALTON, yardmen’s tim: 
keeper, Western Division, is enjoy- 
ing his retirement after 48 years 
with the company. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Paul 
B. Abram, janitor; Clyde E. Bloom- 
field, locomotive engineer; John A. 
Haney, moter car mechanic; Edgar 
T. Harmon, conductor; James H. 
Jackson, laborer; Frank D. Lowe, 
locomotive engineer, 

SHASTA DIVISION: Ray F. 
Cronkhite, roundhouse foreman; Ja- 
ret W. Dillard, roundhouse laborer; 
Lowell G, Logan, conductor; George 
A. Rebbins, switchman; Merrill A. 
Rodgers, locomotive engineer. 

TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVI- 
SION: Thaddeus T. Anderson, yard- 
master; Clarence Bailey, locomotive 
engineer; Porfirio H. Bejarno, 
roundhouse laborer; John DB. Bold- 
ing, switchman; Gilbert S. Bonem, 
clerk; John C, Bowles, conductor; 
Harold C, Collier, roundhouse fore- 
man; James M. Forkner, water serv- 
ice helper; Ernesto Gomez, carman. 
helper; Fernando Jaquez, laborer; 
Alvin Kelly, conductor; Madge H. 
Kyle, clerk; William C. Leighton, 
agent; Carlos P, Martinez, freight 
carman; Jose R. Mirano, laborer; 
Allie Mokum, boilermaker helper & 
section laborer; Julio Moralez, track 
laborer; Pablo C. Munoz, freight car 
welder; Simon Pena, carman; James 
H. Roberson, locomotive engineer; 
Luis Sierras, track laborer; Alberto 
Visearra, laborer; William A. Wil- 
liams, conductor. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Jean F. 
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Adams, conductor; Lewis H. Adams, 
telegrapher - clerk - drawbridge 
tender; Otte C, Barta, telegrapher- 
clerk; John Boland, B&B carpenter; 
Frank Grosso, mail & baggage hand- 
jer; Edward Hand, deckhand; Lillian 
M. Johnstone, telegrapher - clerk; 
Melvin R. Maglio, conductor; Wil- 
liam L, Newberry, chief yard elerk; 
Joseph O'Dwyer, conductor; Melvin 
L, Pearigen, ticket clerk; Manuel 
Saavedra, extra gang foreman; Al- 
bert J, Shepherd, locomotive engi- 
neer; George R, Thompson, mail & 
baggage handler; Eldred R.Trumbo, 
assistant chief train dispatcher; 
Percy W. Weyer, agent-telegrapher. 
LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Harry W. Hofele, machin- 
igt; Byron C. Jillson, machinist; Tom 
W. Kiralla, boilermaker; Frederick 
T. McNally, sheetmetal worker; 
John ¥°. Rose, wheel press operator; 
Pipolito Valdez, laborer. 
SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Paolo Bertolani, molder; 
Joseph L. Boliman, machinist helper; 
Leo A. Brown, electrician; Thomas 
G. Cushman, machinist; Paul Dup- 
zyk, sheet metal worker; Albino A. 
Freitas, molder helper; George E. 
Giles, machinist; Henry I. Jason, 
wheel molder helper; John W. Jef- 


FRANK PEPPER, chief clerk in the paycheck 
bureau, Treasury Department, San Fran- 
cisco, shown here with his wife, Ruth, has 
yetired after nearly 44 years in the Treas~ 
ury D. 


JAMES MULLALY, clerk on the West- 
ern Division, has retired after 41 
years with SP. 


fries, boilermaker, Frank Mariante, 
molder-melter; John Mori, molder; 
Harold G. Murray, machinist; Dante 
Paterni, molder helper; Paul Si- 
mons, machinist. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
STORES: Bryan I. Isbell, loader; 
Percy L. Moody, loader; George A. 
Wells, tractor operator. 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Albert Holley, chef-cook; Bedford L. 
Johnson, steward, both of Los An- 
geles; Gladys H. Wood, news stand 
helper, Tucson; Charlie Sanders, 
cook; Perry Scott, waiter; Felix 
Shipp, chef, all of West Oakland. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Alvin H. 
Meyer, ear runner; William A. Dean, 
fireman. 

GENERAL OFFICE: John T. 
Davies, chief clerk, Passenger Traf- 
fic- Public Relations; Jeanette P. 
Johnston, calculating machine oper- 
ator, Auditor of Miscellaneous Ae 
counts; Frank Pepper, chief clerk, 
Treasury; R. J. Robey, chief land 
appraiser, Engineering; George K. 
Viastos, elevator operator, Real Es- 
tate; Maybelle W. Wirz, comptome_ 
tor operator-typist, Auditor of 
Revenue Accounts. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Cecil C. 
Baldwin, machinist; Lester C. Mays, 
red cap porter, both of Los Angeles 
Union Passenger Terminal; .Frank 
W. Beattie, carpenter, San Rafael; 
Elgin O. Carr, assistant cashier, 
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Santa Rosa, both of Northwestern 
Pacific; S. W. Bentley, traveling 
auditor, Eugene, BE. F. Collins, chief 
service director, San Francisco; 
Samuel 0. Gribble, diesel helper; 
Coral C. Johnson, stationary fire- 
man, Eugene Wood Preserving 
Plant; P. M. MeGeough, chief clerk, 
Auditor of Revenue Accounts, Los 
Angeles; Janie M. Rullman, secre- 
tary, Passenger Traffic-Public Rela- 
tions, El Paso; Juana M. Gonzalez, 
laborer; Eduardo Sias, Jr., order 
assembler, both of El Paso Stores; 
Cc. M, Sullivan, assistant genera) 
storekeeper; Guy F, Velasco, helper- 
reliefman, both of West Oakland 
Stores; Tereso Villareal, lift truck 
operator, Los Angeles General 
Stores; George R. Wood, seales in- 
spector & adjuster, Engineering 
MofW&S - System. 


COAST DIVISION: James R. Eu- 
daley, locomotive engineer; Stanley 
H. Meyer, carman helper. Pension- 
ers: William J. Baumeister, locomo- 
tive engineer; Harry A. DeVack, 
switchman; Otis P. Dill, carpenter; 
Charles J. Heerig, switchman; Rob- 
ert A, Jones, locomotive engineer; 
James B. LeGette, machinist helper; 
Charlies E, Lopeman, switchman; 
Hyrum Mecham, freight carman} 
Charles Luther Stephens, car in- 
Spector. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: An- 
thony M. Baumann, crossing watch- 
man; Alice J. Corich, clerk; Emanuel 
H. Lester, coach cleaner; William B. 
Cochran, switchman; Elmer A. 
Phillips, car inspector. Pensioners: 
Archibald J, Dixon, yard clerk; Rob- 
ert Duncan, cook; John P. Kerins, 
passenger carman; Floyd F. Sim- 


September, 1962 


Cm. g g zg 
FLORENCE G. NEWBERRY, steno-invoice 
cletk, Northwestern Pacific, retited from 
her position at Tiburon after 46 years. 


mons, locomotive engineer; Walton 
8. Spencer, agent-telegrapher. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Wendeli 
W. Kloster, clerk. Pensioners: Wil- 
liam T. Austin, machinist; Arleigh 
C. Brockman, freight car repairer; 
Frederick J. Gardenshire, conductor; 
Ernest C. Haley, switchman; Henry 
B. McCamish, locomotive engineer; 
Walter R. Murray, BB painter; John 
R. Pelzel, extra gang laborer; Paul 
L, Sterling, agent; Charles E. White, 
machinist. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: §a- 
yerio T. Parisi, carman; Charles 
R, Swift, switchman. Pensioners: 
Charles E. Church, locomotive engi- 
neer; John J. Demmel, locomotive 
engineer; Manuel Duart, boiler- 
maker; Arthur J. Lebourveau, chief 
train dispatcher; Anthony Nelson, 
section foreman; King L, Yee, round- 
house laborer. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Leonard 
A. Gibbons, water service mechanic; 
Harley W. Heines, engineer; Ken- 
neth Yocum, engineer. Pensioners: 
John Wm. Boyer, locomotive engi- 
neer; Calvin LeRoy Bunnell, loco- 
motive engineer; John Harry Cal. 
lahan, machinist; Ole G, Carlsen, 
clerk; Alexander Egneto, pumper; 
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Frederick Hart, pipefitter helper; 
Robert W. Seeley, car foreman. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: William A. Clements, 
switchman; Elmer E. Lyman, freight 
earman; Willis H. Mendelson, brake- 
man; Andrew T. Whelchel, car in- 
spector. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Antone 
Bona, switchman; Manuel Camara, 
Jr., ear department foreman; Rich- 
ard H. Crum, fireman; Bennie James, 
carman; Roy R. Troutman, switch- 
man; Robert H, Wilson, clerk. Pen- 
sioners: Mike Beierle, loader; Mi- 
chael J. Byrnes, apron tender; Lor- 
raine C. Corbin, stepographer-clerk; 
John W. Donlan, painter; Edwin 0. 
Eaton, locomotive engineer; Estell 
R. Hancock, red cap porter; John 
Hughes, switchman; Martin Lit- 
zinger, wharfinger; Thomas H. Mur- 
phy, platform supervisor; David Pa- 
dilla, section laborer; Otto P. Soder- 
man, deckhand; Silbiano Torres, 
crossing watchman; Presley Win- 
field, red cap porter. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioners: 
William F. Mitts, carman; Vincenzo 
8S. Tallerico, mechanic. 

TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVI- 
SION: Pensioners: Robt, W. Brown, 
locomotive engineer; Clarence B. 
Buchanan, roundhouse foreman; 
William O. Burns, brakeman; Dan- 
iel P. Cady, carman; Fred A. Dris- 
coll, locomotive engineer; Charles 
E. Lane, brakeman; Frank MecCaf. 
frey, locomotive engineer; James A. 
Skipper, agent-telegrapher; Elmer 
Claude Snyder, pumper; James R. 
Sparks, red cap, 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Roy Silver- 
stein, lease clerk. Pensioners: Geo. 
P. Burkhard, motorman; Romain 
Clotiaux, motorman; John M, Fin- 
ney, check clerk; Elra W. Hayes, 
trolleyman; Albert R. Hraback, dis- 
patcher; Peter R. Pizani, electrician; 
Juan Reyes, laborer; Lester H. 
Weaver, operator. 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Cluster Miller, dining car cook; 
Elonzo J. Spears, dining car chef. 
Pensioners: Mary E. M. Stuart, 
cashier; William W. Purcell, waiter. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Milton 
C. Bourne, lead welder; Saverio Pa- 
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HELEN COOTS, control clerk, Office 
of Manager, Date Processing, San 
Francisco, has retired after nearly 
45 years service. 


risi, pass. carman; William Frayne, 
machinist. Pensioners: William J. 
Dewrick, blacksmith; Tony S. Greer, 
blacksmith; Frank J, Meiss, ma- 
chinist; Warren I, Meres, carman 
helper; Forrester J. Miller, machin- 
ist; Vito Musillami, sheet metal 
worker. 

GENERAL OFFICE: Elsie M. 
Snyder, examiner, Auditor of Dis- 
bursements. Pensioners: Harry W. 
Wenzell, chief clerk; Everett Batte 
Sharpley, district passenger agent, 
both of Passenger Traffic; Leenora 
M. Burns, postage clerk, Mail & Ex. 
press Traffic; Frank Harrold, gen- 
eral clerk, Engineering; Emmet V. 
Randol, assistant auditor Miscella- 
neous Accounts. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Verna C. El- 
lerman, assistant chief telephone op- 
erator; Evelyn M, Young, telephone 
operator, both of Communications, 
Los Angeles, Pensioners: Otis S. 
Smith, B&M agent; James V. 
Scruggs, machinist, both of Los An- 
geles Union Passenger Terminal; 
Thomas N. Baker, machinist helper; 
Eart S. Chamberlain, district master 
car repairer, both of El Paso Gen- 
eral Shops; Iver Paul Burk, boiler- 
maker, Los Angeles General Shops; 
Edward N. Hurd, Jr., chief clerk, 
Chicago; Antonio Caccta, section la- 
borer, Northwestern Pacific; Clyde 
A. Scott, carpenter helper, SD&AE. 
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This is a TV Program You Shouldn't Miss . . . 


This year, Americans from coast 
to coast will have a unique oppor- 
tunity to acquire the basic economic 
knowledge essential to citizens of a 
free society. 


Starting in late September, a na- 
tionwide TV course on “The Ameri- 
can Economy” will be presented on 
“College of the Air” over the CBS 
television network, 


Designed to develop understand- 
ing of how our economic system 
functions, the course will consist of 
five half-hour lessons per week for 
32 weeks, extending into May, 1963. 


While more than 400 colleges and 
universities will offer credit for the 
course, it will be taught “in the 
language of the intelligent Iayman, 
assuming no previous knowledge of 
economics.” 

Sponsors of the course include 
the American Economic Associa- 


tion, the Joint Council on Economic 
Education and the Learning Re- 
sources Institute. 

Principal instructor will be Dr. 
John R. Coleman of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, who also con- 
ducted the recent, widely-praised 
CBS series, “Money Talks.” Guest 
lecturers will include leaders of 
business, labor, agriculture and ed- 
ucation. 

For the beginning date and time 
of this important series, consult 
your local newspaper. Those inter- 
ested in taking the course for col- 
lege credit should make arrange- 
ments with one of the participating 
institutions of higher learning. A 
list of these and a price list of rec- 
ommended text material may be 
obtained without charge from: 

Economic Education 

Box 1601, Grand Central Station 

New York 17, N.Y, 
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{Divisions} 
Coast, Clyde Evans, San Francisco 
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Western, Florence -McClure, Oakland 
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PMT’s Medeiros does it again! 


jand keeps a twelve-year tradition going strong) 
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